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Conservation 
Work  Is  Geared 
To  War  Effort 

Acting  under  orders  from  Con- 
servation Commissioner  Joseph  L. 
McHugh,  all  activities  and  every 
Division  of  the  Conservation  De- 
partment has  heen  geared  up  to  fall 
in  line  with  the  war  effort.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  Government's  appeal 
for  increased  food  production,  the 
Department  has  been  pushing  and 
encouraging  increased  production 
in  oysters,  fisheries,  and  other 
phases  of  wildlife,  consistent  with 
sound  conservation  methods. 

The  results  of  these  activities 
will  be  available  when  production 
records  are  in  for  the  year.  How- 
ever, there  is  ample  evidence  now 
to  show  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
servation Department  along  these 
lines  is  definitely  producing  results, 
despite  war-time  restrictions,  such 
as  scarcity  of  man-power,  etc. 

As  an  example,  during  the  year 

1941,  a  total  of  977,807  barrels  of 
oysters  was  produced  in  Louisiana. 
Dp  until  November  23rd,  according 
to  records  kept  by  the  Division  of 
Oysters  &  Waterbottoms,  a  total 
of  995,382  barrels  has  been  pro- 
duced during  1942,  and  December 
is  usually  one  of  the  biggest  oyster 
months  of  the  year. 

While  no  figures  are  available  as 
yet,  increased  catches  of  salt 
water  shrimp,  salt  water  fish,,  fresh 
water  fish,  and  hard  and  soft  shell 
crabs    are    expected    for    the    year 

1942,  all  of  which  is  definitely  play- 
ing a  big  part  in  the  nation's  food 
for  victory  program. 

Likewise,  the  sale  of  hunting  li- 
censes in  Louisiana  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  an  all-time  high 
record  for  the  State.  During  1941  a 
total  of  146,648  hunting  licenses 
were  sold  in  Louisiana.  At  least  a 
20  per  cent  increase  above  this  fig- 
ure is  indicated  in  1942,  judging 
from  reports  received  by  the  Con- 
servation Department  from  various 
sheriff's  offices  throughout  the 
State. 

Louisiana's  hunting  season  is 
now  in  full  swing,  with  open  sea- 
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Conservation  Second  Only  to  War  as 
Vital  Problem  of  American  People 
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View  of   Lake   Bisti 


INTRODUCING  THE  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 

For  a  long  time  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Conservation  has  recognized  the  need  for  some 
method  of  conveying  to  the  public  information  about 
the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  State  government.  Pos- 
sibly no  State  department  enjoys  a  more  favorable 
and  cooperative  press,  but  there  are  certain  types  of 
materials  relative  to  various  phases  of  the  conserva- 
tion program  which  while  interesting  and  important, 
are  not  of  spot  news  value,  and  consequently  the  news- 
papers cannot  use  them. 

The  war  has  increased  the  importance  of  con- 
servation and  added  to  the  necessity  for  more  inten- 
sive conservation  education.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
publication  to  aid  in  selling  conservation  cooperation 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana  by  familiarizing  them  with 
the  program  and  operations  of  their  Department  of 
Conservation,  thereby  strengthening  the  program  of 
"wise  use"  in  this  state. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  to  be  published 
monthly  and  will  each  month  emphasize  some  new 
phase  of  the  program.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  of 
sufficient  interest  and  value  to  warrant  its  continued 
publication. 


Conservation 
Dept.  Placed  On 
War  Time  Basis 


Prior  to  December  7,  1941,  con- 
servation was  the  most  vital  single 
problem  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple. Since  that  date  our  most  im- 
portant problem  is  to  thoroughly 
whip  the  Axis  partners.  This  we 
will  do,  even  if  the  task  necessi- 
tates bankruptcy  of  our  soil,  tim- 
ber, petroleum,  manpower  and  all 
other  resources.  After  we  have 
beaten  the  Nazis,  the  Fascists  and 
the  Little  Yellow  Men,  conserva- 
tion will  again  rank  as  America's 
most  important  problem. 

Conservation  is  often  defined  as 
the  wise  use  of  natural  resources. 

Non-renewable  resources,  such  as 
oil,  natural  gas,  sulphur,  and  salt, 
we  as  a  nation  must  use  without 
waste,  and  when  the  supply  is  legi- 
timately exhausted,  our  scientists 
will  find  substitutes  for  them.  Re- 
newable resources,  such  as  timber, 
soil,  fisheries  and  wildlife,  we  must 
also  use  wisely  and  no  faster  than 
they  are  renewed. 

No  great  nation  can  long  remain 
a  great  nation  that  wastes  or  dissi- 
pates its  natural  resources.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  history  to  demon- 
strate this  fact. 

Most  Bible  students  agree  that 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf  Coast.  Eden  is  sy- 
nonymous for  great  abundance. 
The  cradle  of  Man  is  now  a  sandy 
waste.  No  apples,  no  fig  trees,  and 
scarcely  even  a  serpent. 

China,  one  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped of  all  ancient  civilizations 

now  splotched  with  arid  wastes 
and  deserts,  the  result  of  man's 
misuse.  Famine  and  mud-colored 
floods   are  its  annual  reward. 

Egypt,    once    heavily    populated, 
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CONSERVATION  AND 
WAR 

During  World  War  No.  1  many 
phases  of  our  natural  resources  suf- 
fered. Shall  we  now  profit  by  our 
experience  during  that  war  or  shall 
we  lose  sight  of  the  gains  we  have 
made  since  that  time  and  let  our 
conservation  program  suffer?  Con- 
servation is  definitely  an  essential 
war  activity  and  must  be  continued 
through  this  crisis  in  our  nation's 
history. 

The  wildlife  that  affords  the  re- 
creation and  sport  which  is  so  es- 
sentially part  of  our  way  of  life 
must  be  protected.  Those  who  are 
left  behind  and  are  not  called  into 
service,  must  put  forth  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  carry  on  and  hold  high  the 
torch  of  conservation,  so  that  when 
it  is  all  over  and  the  boys  return 
to  their  homeland,  they  will  not  re- 
turn to  a  land  devoid  of  the  liberties 
of  a  free  nation  and  their  natural 
heritage  of  wildlife.  Wildlife  is  def- 
initely in  the  war. 

With  every  acre  of  our  land 
drafted  for  production  and  our  con- 
servation force  reduced  we  must 
work  and  plan  wisely.  We  who  are 
not  permitted  to  join  up  with  the 
armed  forces  must  be  on  the  alert 
to  head  off  any  attempt  to  exploit 
our  wildlife  resources  under  the 
guise  of  national  defense.  Unless 
we  are  alert  to  these  things  we 
can  expect  damage  to  the  wildlife 
resources  of  Louisiana  with  no  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  public 
in  return. 

Let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  work  harder  than 
ever  before  at  his  or  her  particular 
task,  whatever  it  may  be,  during 
this  national  emergency  and  make 
Louisiana  a  land  worth  fighting  for, 
and  as  Daniel  Webster  said: 

"Let  our  object  be  our  coun- 
try, our  whole  country,  and 
nothing  but  our  country.  And, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
that  country  itself  become  a 
vast  and  splendid  monument 
not  of  oppression  and  terror, 
but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of 
liberty,  upon  which  the  world 
may  gaze  with  admiration  for- 
ever." 


SUNRISE     AND     THE     DUCKS 
(From    The    New    Orleans    Item) 

Some  good  advice  might  be  of- 
fered to  thoughtless  sportsmen  who 
complain  about  the  Federal  rule 
against  hunting  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  "before  sunrise." 

It  was  pointed  out  in  our  news- 
columns  on  Monday  that  the  new 
regulation  permits  hunting  earlier 
this  year  than  when  the  legal  time 
was  what  would  now  be  S  a.  m. 
central  war  time. 

The  not-before-sunrise  regulation 
balks  the  pot-hunter  who  fires  into 
rafts  of  sitting  ducks  or  coots  which 
have  not  yet  taken  wing  from  their 
resting-ponds  of  the  night. 

Increase  in  the  duck  population, 
greatly  extending  opportunities  for 
sport,  is  due  directly  to  strict  en- 
forcement of  wise  conservation 
laws. 

It  is  undeniable  that  if  State  and 
Federal  agents  were  not  doing  their 
duty — which  is  frequently  unpleas- 
ant— there  would  be  even  more 
cause  for  complaint.  This  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  over-zealous  officiousness 
in  the  performance  of  their  tasks, 
but  simply  an  indication  that  the 
conservation  agents  have  been  do- 
ing a  creditable  job,  which  should 
have  the  support  of  all  genuine 
sportsmen. 

Proper  respect  for  law  as  such  is 
the  foundation  of  civilization.  This 
applies  to  persons  as  well  as  to  na- 
tions. The  Axis  powers  respect  no 
international  laws;  the  United  Na- 
tions fight  to  uphold  them. 

It  is  hard  to  hold  back  the  trig- 
ger-finger when  a  flight  of  ducks 
comes  by  the  decoys  in  easy  range, 
only  three  or  four  minutes  ahead 
of  the  deadline.  But  it  is  still 
harder   to   live   in   a  society   where 


law  is  not  respected  by  enlightened 
citizens. 


GAME    HOGS 
(From    the     Bunkie    Record) 

We  have  always  had  game  hogs 
with  us;  we  will  always  have  them. 
It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  this 
editor  that  game  laws  are  being 
violated  with  abandon — and  by 
men  who  are  otherwise  well 
thought  of  in  the  community  and 
parish.  Shooting  game  out  of  sea- 
son seems  to  have  no  qualms  in 
their  method  of  sportsmanship. 
Going  over  the  bag  limit  also  has 
no  bearing  on  their  consciences. 
Game  wardens  cannot  possibly 
watch  every  man  with  a  gun. 
There  must  be  some  confidence 
placed  somewhere  down  the  line. 
When  a  man,  or  group  of  men,  are 
afield  on  the  hunt,  they  are  on 
their  honor  to  obey  the  law.  How 
many  fail  to  abide  by  regulations 
would  surprise  a  lot  of  us — and 
some  have  the  guts  to  brag  about 
it.  Killing  more  than  the  law  al- 
lows is  willful  murder  and  is  also 
a  sure  method  of  destroying  game 
in  this  section.  One  way  to  break 
up  the  practice  will  be  to  report 
game  law  violators,  appear  in  court 
against  them  and  follow  up  the  case 
until  a  conviction  is  secured — make 
no  matter  who  the  violator  might 
be.  Real  sportsmen  obey  the  laws 
— game  hogs,  NEVER — it  is  against 
the  rule  of  their  tribes'  ethics. 


CONSERVATION     CASES     TRIED 

IN   COURTS   DURING   MONTH    OF 

NOVEMBER    BY   PARISHES 

Madison — 6  paid  fines  of  $25  and 
costs. 

Rapides — 4  paid  fines  of  $25  and 
cost,  1  forfeited  $60  cash  bond,  4 
cases  were   nol   prossed. 

Tangipahoa — 6  paid  fines  of  $25 
and  costs. 

Webster — 2  paid  fines  of  $25  and 
costs. 

Asumption — 7  paid  fines  of  $25 
and  costs. 

Orleans — 2  paid  fines  of  $25  and 
costs. 


Former  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  now  in  the| 
services. 

MINERALS    DIVISION 

James  M.  Bennett,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Richard  D.  Chappuis,  Lafayette,  La. 
Joe  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Lake  Charles,  La, 
E.  K.  Crosby,  Jr.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Robert  D.  Fish,  Lafayette,  La. 
Albert  J.  Gueno,  Jr.,  Crowley,  La. 
John  M.  Mullins,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
M.   L.   Hendrick,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Clarence  W.  Shaw,  Zachary,  La. 
Aymond   J.    Thibodeuax,    Lafayette. 
A.  L.  Vitter,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Jos.  A.  Duplichin,  Lafayette,  La. 
E.  R.  Richard,  Franklin,  La: 
J.  A.  Crone,  Shreveport,  La. 

FORESTRY   DIVISION 

James  N.  Stevens,  Ringgold,  La. 
M.  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  Ringgold,  La. 
J.   H.   Kitchens,    Jr.,    New   Orleans. 
W.  W.  Holmes,  Winnfield,  La. 
J.  S.  Trichel,  Winnfield,  La. 
John  W.   Myers,  Jr.,   New   Orleans. 
J.  B.  Pugh,  Noble,  La. 
Maurice  Beaujeaux,  Mandeville,  La. 
Clifton  A.   Cain,  Gallion,  La. 
Simon  Carrier,  Oberlin,  La. 
Alfred  Dalrymple,  Benton,  La. 
Lowell  Blanchard,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WILDLIFE  &  FISHERIES 
Nelson  Bonvilion,  New  Orleans,  La. 
M.  G.  Greig,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Armund  Richardson,   New   Orleans. 
Harold  B.  West,  Jennings,  La. 
Edward  Laplace,  Abbeville,  La. 
Geo.  H.  Bick,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Geo.  Penn,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ENFORCEMENT   DIVISION 
Julius  Book,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bernhard  C.   Dahlen,  New  Orleans. 
Louis  R.  Cabirac,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Frank  Terrebonne,  Harvey,  La. 
Jerome  Kern,  Westlake,  La. 

RESEARCH    AND   STATISTICS 
John  Greenback,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Bertel  Williams,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Frank  J.  Coogan,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

EDUCATION  AND  PUBLICITY 
Ambrose  P.  Daigre,  Alexandria,  La. 
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LAKE  BISTINEAU  DAM  PROJECT  IS  COMPLETED 


Administration 
Pledge  Filled 
To  Finish  Work 

No  longer  will  Lake  Bistineau 
Dam  be  a  political  issue  in  Louisi- 
ana! It  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial. Previous  administrations 
have  promised  completion  of  this 
important  conservation  project  and 
Eunds  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  work,  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted and  every  four  years  it 
;ropped  up  again  and  again.  But 
It  will  do  that  no  longer  because 
the  project  has  been  completed. 

The  Sam  Jones  Administration 
promised  to  complete  the  Lake 
Bistineau  Dam,  and  the  first  regular 
session  of  1940  appropriated  the 
funds  to  do  the  work.  Despite  ru- 
mors and  charges  as  late  as  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  money  had 
been  expended  for  other  purposes, 
the  pledge  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration to  complete  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  And  now,  after 
all  these  years,  the  project  is  a 
reality,  and  has  been  completed. 
The  Conservation  Department,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Commissioner 
Joseph  L.  McHugh  supplied  the 
funds  which  was  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  engineer- 
ing supervision  of  the  project  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  which 
DeWitt  L.  Pyburn  is  director. 

Lake  Bistineau  is  a  long,  narrow 
body  of  water  comprising  20,000 
acres  lying  in  Webster,  Bossier  and 
Bienville  Parishes  in  Northwest 
Louisiana.  It  is  30  miles  in  length 
and  its  width  varies  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  three  miles.  Re- 
cently completed  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  a  one  and  one-half  mile 
long  earth  dam  with  spillway 
which  assures  the  lake  of  a  con- 
stant water  level. 

Act  43  of  1930  created  the  Lake 
Bistineau  Game  and  Fish  Preserve 
and  Commission,  and  authority  was 
granted  it  to  erect  dams,  etc.  In 
1935  the  Conservation  Department 
was  prevailed  upon  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial dam  across  the  old  chan- 
nel of  Loggy  Bayou.  The  work  was 
in  charge  of  DeWitt  Pyburn,  at  that 
time,  Parish  Engineer  of  Webster 
Parish.  The  first  section  of  the 
dam  was  about  one-half  mile  long. 
Work  was  suspended  for  several 
months  for  observation  of  the  first 
800-foot  section  which  blocked 
Loggy  Bayou.  The  dam  was  then 
extended  to  its  one-half  mile  length 
as  a  precaution  against  erosion. 
The  height  of  the  dam  was  20  feet, 
with  a  150-foot  base. 

This  resulted  in  a  lake  covering 
20,000  acres  ranging  in  depth  from 
the  water's  edge  to  25  feet.  The 
fame  of  Lake  Bistineau  grew  by 
y  (Continued  to  Page  8,  Column  2) 
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Beautiful   lined   banks  form   a   natural   bowl   around    Lake   Bistineau's  fisher- 
man  paradise. 


1|/2   miles   long, 


View   of   typical    hunting    see 
decoys. 


on    Lake    Bistineau    showing    duckblind    and 
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Project  Is  Big 
Step  Forward 
In  Conservation 

Hailing  the  completion  of  Lake 
Bistineau  Dam  as  a  real  step  for- 
ward in  conservation,  Commissioner 
Joseph  L.  McHugh  declared  this 
week  the  completion  of  the  dam 
will  make  of  Lake  Bistineau  one  of 
the  finest  fishing  and  hunting  spots 
in  the  South. 

A  natural  habitat  for  many  varie- 
ties of  fish  and  wildlife,  Lake  Bis- 
tineau has  for  many  years  been  a 
mecca  for  sportsmen  from  all  parts 
of  Louisiana. 

The  lake  will  provide  fine  recrea- 
tion for  service  men  and  war  work- 
ers in  that  vicinity  and  further- 
more provides  a  hunting  and  fishing 
spot  for  the  boys  who  will  resume 
their  recreation  activities  after  they 
finish  their  job  "Over  There". 

"The  conservationists  are  learn- 
ing and  profiting  by  experiences  of 
the  first  World  War",  Commissioner 
McHugh  stated  in  commenting  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Dam.  "Our 
boys  who  are  leaving  their  homes 
and  their  favorite  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds  to  fight  for  our  free- 
dom and  liberties  expect  us  who  re- 
main at  the  home  front  to  protect 
our  natural  and  wildlife  resources 
so  that  when  they  come  back  they 
will  come  back  to  streams  filled 
with  fish  and  to  hunting  grounds 
abound    with    game    and    wildlife." 

Lake  Bistineau  is  rich  in  history 
and  tradition.  Highlights  of  its  his- 
tory are  its  early  use  as  a  transpor- 
tation medium,  its  great  salt-lick, 
its  value  through  the  years  as  a 
source  of  food,  its  designation  as  a 
game  and  fish  preserve,  discovery 
of  natural  gas,  selection  of  a  state 
park  site  on  its  east  bank,  the  dis- 
covery in  1939  of  232  acres  erron- 
eously in  state  ownership  which 
was  returned  to  public  domain  and 
the  completion  in  1942  of  the  Lake 
Bistineau   dam  and  spillway. 

The  excessive  amount  of  foam 
and  froth  that  accumulated  on  the 
surface  of  Lake  Bistineau  during 
high  water  quite  likely  induced  the 
Indians  to  name  the  stream  "Bes- 
tino",  which  means  Big  Broth  in 
Caddo    language. 

Members  of  the  early  French  col- 
onies who  drifted  into  the  hills  of 
North  Louisiana  corrupted  the  name 
"Bestino"  to  their  own  way  of  spell- 
ing and  pronouncing,  which  re- 
sulted in  this  body  of  water  being 
called   "Bistineau". 

In  1926  a  wildcat  well  producing 
natural  gas  was  brought  in  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  Lake  Bistineau 
three  miles  north  of  the  present 
dam.  Other  wells  were  drilled  and 
they  produced  several  years  from 
depths  of  2000  to  2600  feet  before 
being  abandoned. 

(Continued   to   Page    8,    Column   3) 
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Department  On 
War  Time  Basis 

(Continued    from    Page    One) 
highly   civilized,   and   agriculturally 
productive.       What's      left?       Sand 
deserts,   the   Sphinx  and  Pyramids, 
markers  of  a  great  and  fallen  race. 

We  come  back  to  America  and 
find  in  the  western  United  States 
deserts  surrounding  the  homes  of 
our  most  highly  developed  abori- 
gines. 

The  story  is  the  same — man's  oc- 
cupancy, misused  lands,  and  fallen 
civilizations. 

Why  this  new  World  War?  Why 
the  first  World  War?  What  is 
every  war  of  conquest  for?  In  the 
final  analysis  they  are  for  one  rea- 
son alone — for  natural  resources. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Conservation  has  been  placed  on  a 
war-time  basis,  and  all  activities 
have  been  directly  geared  to  the 
war  effort.  Few  people  realize  in 
how  many  ways  our  natural  re- 
sources are  contributing  to  this 
war.  Take  our  trees,  for  example — 
you  will  find  them  in  the  barracks 
that  house  the  fighting  men,  in  the 
powder  that  hurls  our  shells,  in 
charcoal  gas  masks  and  in  a  thous- 
and seen  and  unseen  places.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  trying  to 
stress  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing forest  fires  this  year.  Every- 
one should  realize  that  a  fire 
caused  by  carelessness  may  do  just 
as  much  harm  as  one  set  by  a  sabo- 
teur. Let's  keep  in  mind  that  for 
the  duration  every  forest  fire  is  an 
enemy  fire.  It  may  destroy  within 
a  day  wood  for  a  million  crates 
needed  to  carry  food  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  soldiers  fighting  in  dis- 
tant lands. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  times  of 
stress  the  fish,  game  and  other 
wildlife   resources   are  drawn  upon 


more  heavily  than  in  peace  time 
in  order  to  furnish  a  part  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Every  pound  of 
fish  taken  by  the  sportsmen  re- 
lieves the  food  situation.  A  sport 
fisherman  distributes  his  catch 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  the  meats  and  other  food  that 
would  be  purchased  by  the  house- 
wives for  those  meals  are  available 
for  other  food  purposes. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
clothing  made  of  furs  from  wild 
animals  aided  the  Russian  soldiers 
during  the  German  offensive  in  last 
winter's  sub-zero  weather.  Our  fur 
resources  will  be  heavily  called 
upon  since  imports  from  China, 
Russia  and  Australia  that  normally 
supply  half  the  $250,000,000  annual 
fur  requirements  are  now  cut  off. 

Here  is  another  important  conser- 
vation angle.  The  135,000,000  pounds 
of  wild  game  normally  used  in 
American  homes  during  the  hunting 
seasons  can  release  sufficient  beef, 
mutton,  pork  and  poultry  to  feed 
an  army  of  5,000,000  men  for  two 
months. 

We  also  must  not  overlook  the 
recreational  value  of  wildlife  during 
war  time.  Sport  fishing  in  England, 
which  helps  to  maintain  civilan 
morale  in  war  time,  has  not  been 
reduced  materially  since  the  war;  in 
fact,  there  are  reports  that  in  num- 
erous instances  it  has  actually  in- 
creased. The  English  people  have 
undoubtedly  found  that  men  who 
are  working  under  tension  and  at 
high  speed,  as  is  required  in  these 
times,  need  hours  of  relaxation  in 
the  out-of-doors  to  bring  them  back 
to  normalcy.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  going  to  realize  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  relaxa- 
tion as  the  war  goes  on.  Those  of 
us  who  live  in  Louisiana  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  that  our  state  is 
a  natural  outdoor  playground.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  have  speeded 


up  our  fish  rescue  program  and  are 
restocking  and  replenishing  fishing 
streams  everywhere  throughout  the 
state  so  that  people  who  obtain 
relaxation  from  fishing  may  find 
good  fishing  spots  in  their  own  lo- 
calities. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  entire 
program  of  conservation  depends 
upon  the  proper  and  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources — the  soil, 
water,  forests,  and  smaller  vegeta- 
tion. Everyone,  farmer,  banker, 
merchant,  doctor,  or  laborer — must 
realize  that  conservation  is  his 
business. 

To  improve  fishing,  we  must 
eliminate  the  industrial  wastes  and 
other  pollution  dumped  into  our 
streams.  We  must  reduce  the 
amount  of  silt  which  destroys  the 
environment  for  fish. 

To  increase  upland  wildlife  in 
Louisiana  the  solution  is  restoration 
of  cover  on  the  land  to  provide 
wildlife  suitable  homes.  Proper 
land  use  provides  these  homes. 
Trees  and  grasses  provide  homes 
for  wildlife. 

The  importance  of  soil  conserva- 
tion cannot  be  stressed  too  much. 
One  of  our  most  important  under- 
takings now  under  way  is  a  co- 
operative project  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  825  Louisiana 
farms. 

We  will  win  this  war.  We  will 
win  this  war  if  it  necessitates  bank- 
rupting every  one  of  our  resources 
— but  we  must  bankrupt  our  soil 
as  a  last  resort.  Otherwise  we  will 
win  the  war  and  lose  America. 

DEER   SEASON  CLOSED  IN 

FIVE    PARISHES    IN    STATE 

By  Police  Jury  ordinance  the 
deer  season  is  closed  in  five  par- 
ishes in  the  state  and  no  hunting 
on  deer  is  permitted  this  season. 
These  parishes  are  Allen,  East  Car- 
roll, Madison,  Tensas  and  Winn. 


OIL  CONSERVATION 
LAW  IS  UPHELD 

Constitutionality  of  Act  157  ol 
1940,  regulating  the  conservation 
of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  state, 
was  upheld  Monday,  November  30th 
by  the  Louisiana  supreme  court,  Id 
an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Charles 
A.  O'Niell. 

The  high  court  reversed  Judge 
Nat  W.  Bond  in  civil  district  court, 
who  had  held  that  the  act,  and  a 
special  order  (28-B  by  the  conser- 
vation commissioner)  establishing 
320-acre  drilling  units  for  the  LO' 
gansport  gas  field  in  De  Soto  par- 
ish, were   unconstitutional. 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  lower 
court  by  the  Hunter  Company,  Inc., 
which  drilled  the  discovery  well  in 
the  field  in  a  190-acre  lease,  and 
subsequently  laid  its  own  pipe  line 
for  delivering  the  gas  to  a  carrier 
gas   pipe   line. 

After  the  case  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  supreme  court  it  was  re- 
opened for  argument  and  the  fed- 
eral petroleum  co-ordinator  for  war, 
through  counsel,  appeared  and  ar- 
gued in  defense  of  the  state  sta- 
tute. 

Associate  Justice  John  B.  Four- 
net   dissented    on    the    decision. 

The  Legislature,  the  opinion  said, 
was  as  specific  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  in  adopting  the  method  or 
so-called  pattern  or  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  conservation  commis- 
sioner in  establishing  a  drilling 
unit,  and  was  as  specific  and  defi- 
nite as  it  could  have  been  in  de- 
fining a  drilling  unit. 

The  right  of  the  conservation 
commissioner  to  compel  the  pool- 
ing of  interests  of  two  or  more  land- 
owners or  leaseholders  into  a  drill- 
ing unit,  has  been  upheld  by  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  the 
majority  opinion  said. 


Production  Of  Oil, 
Gas  For  Three 
Quarters  Of  1942 

For  some  months  the  Minerals 
Division  has  been  working  on  the 
problem  of  reducing  the  wastage 
of  gas  in  the  State.  Before  the 
1942  Legislature  adjourned  a  com- 
mittee  of   operators   with   Commis- 


sioner Jos.  L.  McHugh  and  Min- 
erals Division  representatives  met 
with  Governor  Jones.  The  com- 
mittee requested  the  Governor  to 
sign  an  act  which  would  discon- 
tinue the  severance  tax  on  casing- 
head  (accompanying  oil)  gas.  The 
Governor  in  turn  requested  the  op- 
erators to  lend  their  best  efforts 
toward    a    stricter    saving    of    gas. 


Agreement  was  reached  on  that 
basis,  which  facilitated  the  depart- 
ment's previous  plans  for  that  same 
purpose.  Order  No.  45,  effective 
December  1st,  1942,  was  issued. 
For  many  fields  this  order  reduces 
the  base  gas-oil  ratio  from  4000  to 
2000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  barrel  of 
oil.  If  a  well  is  producing  at  a 
ration  of  2,000  or  less  it  can  pro- 


duce its  normal  or  base  allowable  i 
of  oil.  If,  however,  it  produced  at ; 
a  ratio  higher  than  2000  it  will  be  I 
penalized  in  proportion  to  its  over-  ■ 
age  of  base  ratio.  For  instance,  a  i 
well  of  6000  ratio  would  be  allowed 
only  one-third  of  the  normal  oil  al- 
lowable. 

The   oil  and  gas  production  for 
the  three  quarters  of  1942  follows: 


Oil,  Bbl. 

First 29,851,216 

Second 26,475,592 

Third   28,431,205 


Total    84,758,013 

The  Drilling  and  Abandonment 
permits  for  the  same  quarters  fol- 
low: 

Drilling    Abandonment 

First    285  152 

Second 300  134 

Third 259  215 

There  are  issued  several  other 
types  of  permits  which  deal  mainly 


Distillate 

Natural  Gas- 

Total 

Bbl. 

oline,  Bbl. 

Liquid 

1,610,707 

567,755 

32,029,678 

1,489,134 

572,205 

28,536,931 

1,793,682 

570,489 

30,795,376 

4,893,523 

1,710,449 

91,361,985 

Gas  Thousands  Cu.  Ft. 

Natural  Casinghead 

112,588,439  42,608,579 

87,970,532  43,545,580 

107,536,745  51,708,800 


308,095,716 


137,862,959 


with  the  reconditioning  of  wells  or 
changing  their  producing  reser- 
voirs. 

An  important  function  of  Com- 
missioner and  the  Minerals  Division 
is  to  hold  public  hearings,  after  no- 
tice to  parties  at  interest,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  evidence  on  con- 
troversial matters  pertaining  to  oil 


and  gas  conservation.  The  sub- 
jects range  from  matters  pertaining 
to  individual  wells  to  state-wide 
regulations. 

The  Commissioner's  power,  under 
Act  157  of  1940,  to  compel  unitiza- 
tion of  separate  interests  into  units 
for  drilling  and  producing,  is  an 
important   function   for   the   saving 


Total 
155,197,018 
131,516,112 
159,245,545 

446,958,675 

of    material    and    unnecesasry    ex- 
pense. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  predict 
the  future  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Minerals.  However,  our  efforts 
are  continuous  toward  sounder  and 
saner  regulations  for  the  general 
good  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  and 
of  Louisiana. 
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Water  hyacinth  machine  in  operation.  Top  photo  shows  view  of  lake  cov 
;red  with  hyacinths;  lower  photo,  machine  in  operation,  and  lake  is  beinc 
beared. 

Water  Hyacinth 
Machine  Aiding 
rhe  War  Effort 

The  water  hyacinth,  known  popu- 
arly  as  the  water  lily,  is  a  plant 
'f  Japanese  origin  introduced  into 
he  United  States  by  way  of  South 
imerica  at  the  International  Cot- 
on  Exposition  in  1884  at  New  Or- 
aans.  Prom  New  Orleans  the 
'lant  was  most  unfortunately 
pread  far  and  wide  by  people  in- 
erested  in  the  beauty  of  its  color. 
Tie  water  hyacinth  has  become  a 
erious  pest,  blocking  navigation, 
aterfering  with  the  control  of  mos- 
uitoes,  creating  serious  problems 
i  water  supply  and  destroying 
ood  sport  fishing  and  commercial 
ishing  waters. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Di- 
ision  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
lorps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  De- 
artment  of  the  United  States 
worked  out  a  new  type  of  portable 
^ater  hyacinth  control  machine, 
"wo  of  these  machines  were  built 
nd  are  in  operation.  Consisting 
ssentially  of  a  twenty-foot  convey- 
r  mounted  on  two  wheels  and 
orne,  when  in  operation,  on  three 
ontoons,  the  water  hyacinth  ma- 
nine  when  working  at  capacity  is 
apable  of  clearing  twelve  hun- 
red  square  yards  of  water  hya- 
inths  per  hour  at  the  rate  of  one 
on  of  water  hyacinths  per  min- 
te.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
(epartment  of  Conservation  has 
ver  undertaken  any  program  of 
rater  hyacinth   control. 

Water  hyacinths  cause  great 
amage  to  both  sport  and  commer- 
ial  fishing  interests  because  by 
overing  water  areas  they  block  out 
ght  and  render  such  water  unin- 


habitable by  fish.  More  important 
immediately  than  this  useful  work 
in  restoring  fishing  waters  has  been 
the  use  of  these  water  hyacinth 
control  machines  in  cooperation 
with  the  war  effort.  These  ma- 
chines, which  can  be  economically 
operated,  have  been  in  use  in  six 
different  parishes.  Among  the 
work  that  they  have  accomplished 
has  been  the  clearing  of  the  water 
supply  of  Barksdale  Field,  one  of 
the  most  important  aviation  centers 
in  the  country,  the  clearing  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
roe, and  the  clearing  of  water 
areas  essential  for  the  establish- 
ment of  important  war  industries 
near  Monroe.  Water  hyacinths 
where  they  occur  near  to  towns 
cause  a  public  nuisance  because  of 
the  odor  that  emanates  from  such 
infestations.  This  work  has  been 
specially  commended  also  by  the 
Department  of  Health  because  of 
the  invaluable  aid  it  gives  in  mos- 
quito control  success  in  relation  to 
war  materials  production  plants. 
The  parishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge, 
Pointe  Coupee,  Caddo,  Bossier, 
Ouachita,  and  St.  James,  in  which 
these  machines  have  been  used, 
well  realize  the  importance  and 
value  of  this  work  as  a  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  wildlife  welfare  but 
to  the  war  effort.  Undoubtedly 
when  the  war  is  over  these  useful 
activities  can  be  expended. 

An  example  of  the  application  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation's 
water  hyacinth  control  investiga- 
tions to  war  time  needs  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  results  of  our 
experiments  in  the  construction  and 
successful  operation  of  the  water 
hyacinth  control  machines  were  im- 
mediately used  in  the  construction 
of  critically  important  ammunition 
loading  areas  and  other  Federal 
war  time  work. 


Fish  Rescue 
Work  Bringing 
Good  Results 

For  the  first  time  a  well  inte- 
grated fish  rescue  program  using 
the  most  modern  methods  has  been 
and  is  being  carried  on  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  by  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Division.  Specially  con- 
structed trucks  fitted  with  the  lat- 
est devices  and  capable  of  trans- 
porting over  twice  the  normal  load 
of  fish  without  loss  and  at  a  low 
cost  were  purchased  and  put  into 
operation.  Louisiana  is  particular- 
ly blessed  in  natural  fish  breeding 
areas.  Literally  millions  of  valu- 
able game  fish  are  washed  during 
periods  of  high  water  into  borrow 
pits  and  backwaters  and  there  are 
trapped.  These  fish  inevitably  die 
with  the  recession  of  the  water  and 
the  drying  up  of  such  areas. 

The  fish  rescue  work  program 
therefore  means  that  the  State  can 
economically  save  vast  quantities  of 
excellent  game  fish  equivalent  to 
the  output  of  many  hatcheries  a 
year  with  no  cost  for  caring  for 
these  fish  during  their  growth.  The 
program  has  met  with  unstinted 
praise  since  all  realize  that  the 
transfer  of  these  doomed  fish  from 
unfishable  waters  to  lake  where 
they  become  available  to  the  sports 
men  is  done  efficiently  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  necessary  to 
rear   such   fish   in  hatcheries. 

The  three  State  hatcheries  oper- 
ating are  the  Lacombe  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  the  Monroe  State  Fish 
Hatchery  and  the  Beechwood  State 
Fish  Hatchery. 

The  distribution  from  fish  hatch- 
eries can  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Lacombe,  9,051  large-mouth  black 
bass  (green  trout). 

Monroe,  1,920  large-mouthed  black 
bass  (green  trout),  13,615  perch,  63 
striped  bass. 

Beechwood  Hatchery  fish  not  yet 
distributed. 

Natchitoches  Federal  Fish  Hatch- 
ery cooperative  operation,  85,432 
small  fingerling  large-mouthed  black 
bass,   75,609  large  fingerlings. 

The  rescue  and  planting  of  these 
fish  has  been  carried  out  in  closest 
cooperation  with  the  leading  citi- 
zens  of   the   communities   involved 


and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  note 
the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the 
business  men  of  such  vicinities  con- 
cerning the  economic  improvement 
of  their  community  because  of  the 
fact  that  better  fishing  has  brought 
to  their  towns  increased  business  of 
a  most  desirable  kind.  The  im- 
portance of  relaxation  accomplished 
by  enjoying  close-at-hand  fishing  is 
increased  by  the  stress  of  war  time. 

The  extent  of  the  fish  rescue 
work  during  the  past  summer  alone 
is  revealed  by  the  following  figures. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  evaluat- 
ing the  totals  that  they  represent 
fish  far  more  valuable  than  are  the 
fish  ordinarily  taken  from  a  fish 
hatchery.  These  rescued  fish  range 
all  the  way  from  five  and  six-inch 
fingerlings  up  to,  for  example, 
large-mouthed  black  bass  weighing 
as  much  as  six  pounds.  Examples 
of  this  work  are: 

Fish  taken  from  borrow  pit  in  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  and  dis- 
tributed to  various  parts  of  the 
State,  including  fish  planted  in  the 
very  popular  fishing  ponds  at  City 
Park,   New  Orleans: 

1,397  large-mouthed  black  bass 
(green  trout) 

5,611  crappie  (sac-a-lait  or  white 
perch). 

Fish  rescued  from  borrow  pits 
and  placed  in  Lake  Bruin: 

20.031  large-mouthed  black  bass 
(green   trout) 

40.032  crappie  (sac-a-lait  or  white 
perch) 

1,222   striped  bass 

Fish  rescued  from  borrow  pits 
and  placed  in  Lake  Providence: 

45,399  large-mouthed  black  bass 
(green    trout) 

33,644  crappie  (sac-a-lait  or  white 
perch) 

7,244   striped  bass 

Total  fish  distribution:  The  com- 
bined totals  from  hatcheries  and 
fish  rescue  work  are: 

Large-mouth   black   bass 242,839 

Crappie    79,287 

Striped    bass 8,529 

Perch   13,615 


Grand  Total 344,270 

For  the  students  of  soils,  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  scientific  fact  that  the 
soil  controls  the  body,  and  for  them 
it  is  almost  axiomatic  to  subscribe 
to  the  theme  of  the  day  which  says 
"Our  health  depends  upon  the  soil." 


Fish  rescue  crew  at  work. 
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Fighting  Forest 
Fires  In  State 
Of  Louisiana 


The  forest  and  forest  resources 
of  Louisiana  are  more  widely  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  this  State 
than  any  other  resource.  Prosper- 
ity in  the  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed  flourishes  and  declines  with 
the  lumber  and  wood  using  indus- 
tries. The  greatest  man-caused 
enemy  to  a  sustained  yield  of  forest 
values  is  fire.  Consequently,  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  realizing  the 
vast  importance  of  forest  fire  pro- 
tection as  a  service  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  State,  continuously 
endeavors   to  improve  this  service. 

An  effective  forest  fire  fighting 
organization  requires  an  efficient 
detection  and  communication  sys- 
tem. The  detection  is  accomplished 
through  men  stationed  in  lookout 
towers  located  12-15  miles  apart 
throughout  the  protected  area.  The 
towermen  are  the  eyes  of  the  fire 
fighting  organization.  After  the  fire 
is  located  by  the  towerman,  the  re- 
porting of  the  fire  and  dispatching 
is  accomplished  by  telephone  which 
requires  that  the  Division  maintain 
an  extensive  and  efficient  telephone 
system  connecting  all  the  field  su- 
pervisory personnel  with  the  towers 
and  fire  fighters.  The  resident  war- 
dens, mobile  crew  wardens,  and 
maintenance  employees  make  up 
the  fire  fighting  personnel.  The 
mobile  crews  and  maintenance 
crews  are  equipped  with  portable 
field  telephones  which  furnish  them 
means  of  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  the  towermen  during  the  fire 
season. 

The  fire  fighting  equipment  and 
methods  of  fighting  forest  fires  in 
Louisiana  vary  between  the  Long- 
leaf-Slash  Pine  areas  and  the  Short- 
leaf-Loblolly  Pine — Hardwood  areas. 

Fires  are  much  harder  to  control 
in  the  Longleaf-Slash  Pine  areas  of 
the  State  than  in  the  other  pine 
types  because  of  the  abundance  of 
sage  grass.  Fire  travels  fast  in  a 
ground  cover  of  grass  and  will  bum 
during  wet  periods.  Therefore,  to 
effectively  combat  fires  in  these 
areas,     extensive     presuppression 


measures  must  be  taken.  This  in- 
cludes plowed  and  burned  fire 
brakes  along  roads  and  throughout 
areas  not  broken  by  roads  or  nat- 
ural fire  breaks. 

The  initial  point  of  attack  in 
fighting  a  forest  fire  should  always 
be  on  the  head  or  leeward  side. 
The  possibility  of  stopping  a  fire 
at  this  point  depends  upon  the  size 
of  fire,  the  strength  of  force  making 
the  attack,  rate  of  spread,  and 
ground  factors  which  differ  on  each 
individual  fire.  If  this  attack  is 
successful,  the  job  of  controlling  the 
balance  of  the  fire  line  is  not  so 
difficult  unless  abnormal  situations 
arise.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to  initi- 
ate the  attack  directly  on  the  head, 
then  it  should  be  made  back  along 
the  sides  and  use  a  pincer  move- 
ment to  control. 

Fire    Fighters    with    Water    Should 
Always   Lead   the   Attack 

The  fire  fighter  with  the  water 
should  always  lead  the  attack  with 
the  swatters  close  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  dampening  and  cooling 
effect  of  the  water.  These  should 
be  followed  with  the  rakes  and 
more  water  to  make  the  fire  line 
safe.  If  strength  of  force  permits, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  have  the 
men  deployed  so  as  to  cover  as 
much  of  the  line  as  possible. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  uses 
Panama  water  pumps  mounted  on 
the  motors  of  many  of  the  fire 
trucks  with  hose  and  attachments 
to  supplement  this  individual  fire 
fighting  equipment  in  the  Longleaf- 
Slash  Pine  areas.  The  pumps  are 
powered  by  the  fan  belt  and  the 
supply  of  water  is  furnished  from 
a  water  tank  mounted  on  the  truck 
behind  the  cab.  This  equipment  is 
very  effective  in  the  initial  attack 
in  very  accessible  areas  and  has 
been  used  to  great  advantage  along 
roads,  travelable  fire  breaks,  and 
for  mopping  up  or  extinguishing 
the  fire  after  it  has  been  controlled. 
These  tanks  also  furnish  a  water 
supply  for  backpack  pumps. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has  in 
use  at  present  eight  TD-9  tractor 
units  with  a  grader  and  Athens  C-4 
disc  plow.  These  are  used  for  road, 
travelable  fire  break,  and  plowed 
fire  break  maintenance  work  which 
is  a  phase  of  the  Division's  pre- 
suppression activities.    These  units 


Forest  fire  fiflhting  crew  in  action. 


are  also  effectively  used  in  the  ini- 
tial attack  on  a  fire  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs.  In  the  Florida 
Parishes,  two  Ford-Ferguson  trac- 
tor plows  are  in  operation,  plowing 
fire  breaks  and  will  be  used  as  fire 
fighting  equipment  during  fire  sea- 
son. These  tractor  units  are  very 
effective  in  fighting  forest  fires  be- 
cause they  furnish  a  maximum  pro- 
duction of  fire  line  which  amounts 
to  a  blitzkrieg  attack. 

The  Shortleaf-Loblolly  Pine — 
Hardwood  areas  of  North  Louisiana 
present  a  less  difficult  problem  in 
controlling  forest  fires.  With  the 
exception  of  old  fields,  these  areas 
do  not  have  the  extremely  fast 
burning  ground  cover  that  is  found 
in  the  Longleaf-Slash  Pine  areas. 

The  fire  fighters  are  equipped 
with  the  same  individual  equipment 
as  in  the  Longleaf  country,  but  the 
swatters  are  used  as  a  secondary 
tool  and  the  fire  rake  becomes  a 
primary  tool. 

Importance  of  Preventing  Forest 
Fires    Is    Stressed 

The  ground  cover  in  these  types 
usually  consists  of  a  litter  of  pine 
needles  and  leaves.  The  most  ef- 
fective method  of  controlling  a  fire 
in  this  type  is  by  raking  a  line  to 
mineral  soil  or  plowing  a  line  with 
a  tractor  driven  unit.  The  plowed 
line  is  constructed  with  the  Interna- 
tional TD-9  tractor  and  plow  unit 
as  described  for  the  Longleaf-Slash 
Pine,  or  some  small  tractor  unit. 
The  Division  of  Forestry  has  in  op- 
eration two  5HP  Simplicity  tractors, 
with  plow  attached,  as  fire  fighting 
equipment  for  this  area.  If  they 
perform  according  to  recommenda- 
tions, others  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. These  units  are  transported  in 
%-ton  pickups  which  makes  them 
very  mobile.  But,  regardless  of  the 
motor  driven  equipment  used,  addi- 
tional manpower  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  attack,  and,  very 
decidedly,  in  making  the  fire  safe. 

It  requires  large  expenditures  by 
the  State,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  and  cooperative  owners  to 
protect  our  forests  from  the  acts  of 
careless,  malicious,  and  intentional 
woodsburners.  It  is  almost  tragic 
that  a  greater  percent  of  the  civic 
leaders  of  the  State  have  not  be- 
come interested  in  the  protection 
of  this  great  resource  that  means  so 
much,  to  the  welfare  of  the  present 
and  future  generations.  It  directly 
or  indirectly  furnishes  a  livelihood 
for  forty  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  It  also  furnishes  recrea- 
tional values  for  still  a  greater  per- 
cent. Our  forests  furnish  cover  and 
food  for  game.  Fire  destroys  game 
and  that  which  is  not  destroyed 
cannot  remain  in  continuously 
burned  areas. 

These  facts  merit  the  endeavors 
of  every  person  to  protect  our  for- 
ests from  fire  and  improper  man- 
agement. When  the  woods  burn, 
everybody  loses.  The  seriousness 
of  the  crime  is  not  realized  by  too 
many   of  our   citizens. 


MUSKRAT  TRAPPING 
SEASON  UNDER  WAY 

The  trapping  season  in  Louisians 
on  all  fur  bearing  animals,  excepi 
muskrats,  opened  on  November  1st 
The  muskrat  season  opened  on  Del 
cember  10th.  The  season  on  all  full 
animals  except  muskrats  will  close 
on  January  1st.  The  muskrat  sea 
son  will  be  open  until  Februarj, 
20th. 

The  season  opened  very  dull  ano 
slow  on  account  of  the  extremeljj 
warm  and  dry  weather  during  the] 
month  of  November.  Very  little  fui; 
was  taken  in  this  period  and  prices! 
were  below  normal  on  the  larger  fuij 
animals.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
just  what  the  take  will  be  as  we] 
have  not  progressed  far  enough  tcj 
reach  a  conclusion.  It  is  quite  ap^ 
parent,  however,  that  the  muskrai; 
crop  is  very  spotted.  In  the  exj 
treme  western  portion  of  the  state 
which  has  suffered  two  successive) 
storms,  the  take  will  be  very  muct, 
curtailed. 

The  state  game  preserves  located; 
in  the  Parishes  of  Iberia,  Vermili 
ion,  and  Cameron  should  have  ii 
good  fur  production  probably  equiv1 
alent  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  copious  rains  during  the 
summer  months  kept  an  ample! 
supply  of  fresh  water  on  the  mars! 
which  supplied  enough  food  foi 
wildlife,  as  well  as  fur  bearing 
animals,  on  the  state  game  pre' 
serves.  These  preserves  are  con1 
tinually  being  improved  by  proper 
supervision  and  the  planting  o: 
duck  foods,  etc.  In  this  way  we  en; 
courage  many  more  thousands  o:i 
ducks  and  geese  to  inhabit  these 
preserves  during  the  winter  months 

By  removing  and  exterminating 
the  fur  bearing  animals  on  the  game 
preserves  wild  waterfowl  are  be> 
ing  protected  as  well  as  deriving  i 
substantial  revenue  for  the  Depart 
ment. 

We  have  built  some  eighteen  oi 
twenty  trappers'  camps  that  are 
equipped  with  cisterns  and  deej 
fresh  water  wells  located  at  stra 
tegic  points  for  the  comfort  anc 
convenience  of  the  trappers.  Olt 
camps  have  been  repaired  and  con 
verted  into  drying  sheds,  giving  ad 
ditional  space  to  the  trappers. 

The  Fur  and  Wildlife  Refuge  Di 
vision  has  supervision  over  the  en 
tire  fur  industry  of  the  state  a: 
well  as  the  following  state  garni 
preserves: 

St.  Tammany  Game  Preserve 
Singer  Game  Preserve,  Theo  Terzii 
Game  Preserve,  Marsh  Island,  Stati 
Wildlife  Preserve,  Rockefeller  Pre 
serve,  Pass-a-Loutre  Preserve. 

All  schools,  libraries,  clubs  am 
organizations  in  Louisiana  are  in 
vited  to  make  use  of  the  Conserva 
tion  Department's  film  loan  library 
Reservations  and  details  may  h 
obtained  by  writing  Division  o 
Education  and  Publicty,  751  Chart 
res  Street,  New  Orleans. 
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OYSTER  SURVEY 
MAKING  PROGRESS 

For  the  past  two  years  biologists 
jf  the  Division  of  Oysters  and 
Waterbottoms  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  assisted  by  experts 
Tom  the  United  States  Fish  and 
iVildlife  Service  has  been  conduct- 
ng  investigations  among  oyster 
jeds  along  the  Louisiana  coast  west 
>f  the  Mississippi  River  to  deter- 
nine  the  cause  of  and  a  remedy 
'or  the  unusually  high  mortality 
■ate  among  oysters  in  that  section, 
which  usually  occurs  during  the 
nonths   of  August  and   September. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Oyster 
Division  opened  a  field  laboratory 
it  Grand  Pass  for  the  carrying  out 
)f  research  work  in  the  field.  The 
purpose  of  the  research  work  con- 
lucted  at  Grand  Pass  has  been  an 
iccurate,  systematic  plotting  of  the 
lydrographic  conditions  over  oys- 
ter beds  in  various  selected  areas 
n  the  Louisiana  marsh.  Informa- 
;ion  and  bottom-water  temperatures 
md  salinity  and  pH  has  been  col- 
ected  for  each  location.  Plankton 
samples  have  regularly  been  taken 
it  each  of  the  stations. 

The  areas  selected  for  investiga- 
ion  were: 

Grand  Pass  and  Creole  Gap — se- 
ected  because  they  are  heavily 
)opulated  reefs,  where  prolific 
spawning  is  known  to  be  a  regu- 
ar  occurrence.  Bottom  varies  from 
soft  to  reef,  is  characteristcally 
•eef. 

Half-Moon  Island — known  to  be 
m  area  producing  large  numbers 
>f  excellent  quality  oysters.  Bot- 
om,  hard  mud,  artificial  reef. 


Three-Mile  Bay — known  to  be  an 
area  producing  good  quality  oys- 
ters. Bottom  medium-hard  mud, 
light   gravel   reef. 

Karajo  Bay — good  producing  area, 
oysters  usually  slightly  small.  Bot- 
tom variable,  with  scattered  light 
reefs. 

Johnson  Bayou — good  fattening 
area,  oysters  generally  of  good 
quality. 

In  a  report  to  James  N.  McCon- 
nel,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Oysters  and  Waterbottoms,  L.  D. 
Kavanaugh,  former  oyster  biologist 
of  the  Division,  outlined  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  investigation,  de- 
tails of  laboratory  work  and  recom- 
mendations for  carrying  on  future 
investigations. 

Excerpts  of  his  report  follows: 

Methods  of  investigation:  Bio- 
logical research  boat  Ostrea  (es- 
pecially constructed  for  work)  used 
in  all  field  and  collection  trips. 
Field  work:  At  each  station,  twice 
weekly,  bottom  water  sample  taken 
for  immediate  checking  for  temper- 
ature and  pH,  for  later  checking  for 
salinity.  At  five  of  the  stations 
(Grand  Pass,  Creole  Gap,  Half- 
Moon  Island,  3-Mile  Bay,  Karajo 
Bay),  shell-bag  collections  for  spat 
checking  were  taken  twice  weekly. 

Laboratory  work:  Checking  of 
water  samples  for  salinity.  Exam- 
ination of  shells  from  each  shell 
bag.  The  inner  surfaces  of  25 
shells  were  examined  and  the  at- 
tached spat  counted  under  a  binoc- 
ular dissecting  microscope.  The 
count  was  accepted  as  a  composite 
approximation  of  the  intensity  of 
spatting  on  25  shells.  All  samples 
have  been  stoppered,  labeled  and 
preserved  for  future  investigation. 
It    may    be    pointed    out    that    the 
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Sacking    the     Unexcelled     Louisiana    Oyster    Which    the     Department 
Is   Striving   to    Protect   and   Conserve   Through   Scientific    Research. 


The  film  loan  service  maintained 
by  the  Division  of  Education  & 
Publicity  has  been  expanded  and 
now  includes  a  total  of  26  films  on 
various  conservation  subjects.  Sev- 
eral new  films  have  been  added  re- 
cently and  are  now  available  to 
schools,  libraries  and  organiza- 
tions. The  Conservation  Depart- 
ment's film  loan  service  has  been 
increasing  in  popularity  and  re- 
quests for  films  have  been  filled 
from  army  camps  and  "USO  centers 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  hospitals 
and  other  institutions. 

Six  New  Orleans  grade  classes 
totaling  207  pupils  visited  the  Con- 
servation museum  during  the  month 
of  November,  witnessed  the  show- 
ing of  some  of  the  new  conservation 
films  and  also  heard  lectures  on 
various  phases  of  conservation. 
*     *     * 

During  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Book  Week  in  November,  a 
conservation  exhibit  on  birds  was 
set  up  in  the  Canal  Branch  of  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Library.  Dur- 
ing the  same  week  at  ceremonies 
held  at  the  library,  an  address  on 
conservation  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Nelson  Gowanloch,  Department  bio- 
logist. 

A  new  film  on  Louisiana  wild 
flowers  in  technicolor  is  being  pre- 
pared by  J.  E.  Morgan,  museum 
curator  and  conservation  photog- 
rapher. A  film  showing  the  en- 
forcement activities  of  conservation 
agents  is  also  in  the  making  and 
these  will  be  available  for  show- 
ings  when   completed. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  Division  of  Education  &  Pub- 
licity to  fill  the  numerous  requests 
that  are  constantly  being  received 
from  school  teachers,  students  and 


plankton  collections  are  extremely 
important,  as  they  represent  a  reg- 
ular systematic  assemblage  of  sam- 
ples which  on  examination  can 
show  oyster  larvae  content,  varia- 
tions and  growth  and  oyster  food 
content  and  variation,  etc. 

Recommendations:  The  methods 
of  collecting  and  sampling  are  sub- 
stantially good;  the  locations  for 
investigation  should  be  changed  to 
take  in  new  areas  as  soon  as  a 
complete  year's  record  for  the  areas 
presently  visited  has  been  col- 
lected. In  this  manner,  basic,  im- 
portant information  from  many  dif- 
ferent areas  may  be  collected. 


libraries  for  various  material  on 
conservation  subjects.  Due  to  the 
scarcity  of  available  printed  ma- 
terial it  has  become  necessary  to 
limit  the  amount  that  can  be  sent 
to  each  school.  Usually  when  new 
conservation  booklets  are  printed, 
they  are  sent  to  the  school  libraries 
and  teachers  and  students  are  re- 
quested to  use  this  material  in  the 
libraries.  During  school  term  an 
average  of  200  to  300  requests  per 
month  are  received  by  the  Educa- 
tion &  Publicity  Division  from  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

The  Conservation  Department  has 
available  a  number  of  exhibits 
made  up  in  portable  cases  suitable 
for  study  and  educational  purposes 
in  schools,  libraries,  etc.  Arrange- 
ments for  borrowing  any  of  these 
exhibits  may  be  made  by  communi- 
cating with  Mrs.  L.  K.  Graham,  Su- 
pervisor of  Visual  Education,  Lou- 
isiana Conservation  Museum,  751 
Cliartres  Street,  New  Orleans.  New 
Orleans  schools  and  libraries  may 
telephone  Mrs.  Graham,  number 
RA.  3803. 

A  considerable  influx  of  service 
men  and  visitors  are  expected  to 
visit  the  Conservation  museum  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  the  museum  staff  is 
making  arrangements  to  take  care 
of  these  visitors.  A  new  exhibit 
room  showing  waterfowl  in  flight 
and  upland  game  birds  and  mam- 
mals of  Louisiana  has  recently 
been  opened  to  the  public.  These 
groups  show  the  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  their  natural  habitation, 
each  being  the  reproduction  of  a 
scene  in  the  locality  where  the 
specimens   were   collected. 


Conservation 
Geared  To  War  Effort 

(Continued   from   Page   One) 
son  on  quail,   deer,  squirrels,   chip- 
munks, rabbits,  bears,  ducks,  coots, 
geese,    doves,    woodcock,    rails    and 
gallinules. 

The  deer  season  will  end  on  De- 
cember 31,  as  will  also  the  season 
on  bears.  Open  season  on  doves 
which  started  December  1  will  end 
December  30th,  and  open  season  on 
rails  and  gallinules  will  end  on 
December  15.  Open  season  on 
woodcock  will  end  on  December 
29th. 

The  season  on  ducks,  coots,  and 
geese,  which  opened  November  2nd, 
will  end  on  January  10th.  Open 
season  on  quail  will  end  February 
20th,  on  squirrels  January  15th, 
chipmunks,  January  15th,  and  on 
rabbits  February  28th. 

The  trapping  season  on  all  fur- 
bearing  animals,  except  muskrats, 
which  started  November  1st  will 
end  on  January  1st.  On  musk- 
rats,  the  trapping  season  started 
December  10th,  and  will  continue 
through  February  20th. 
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CONSERVATION 
ENFORCEMENT 


NUMEROUS    CONSERVATION 
VIOLATIONS  CHARGED 

IN    NOVEMBER 

The  188  persons  arrested  during 
the  month  of  November  were 
booked  on  the  following  charges  of 
conservation   violations: 

Shooting  doves  out  of  season 6 

Hunting     at    night    with     head 

light 12 

Hunting  without  a  license 9 

Hunting  quail  out  of  season 7 

Deer  hunting  in  closed  parishes..  10 

Hunting  on  state  game  preserves  7 
Shooting     migratory     waterfowl 
with     prohibited     firearms 

(rifle)    1 

Shooting  migratory  waterfowl 
before  sunrise  or  after  sun- 
set    52 

Shooting     migratory     waterfowl 

with    unplugged    gun 13 

Hunting     ducks     without     duck 

stamp 6 

Selling  fish  without  a  license 1 

Selling  oysters  without  a  license  1 

Possession   undersized   shrimp..  4 

Trapping  without  a  license 6 

Hunting  ducks  out  of  season 2 

Using  live  decoy 1 

Using  illegal  commercial  tackle  1 
Failure  to  pay  shrimp  severance 

tax  1 

Killing  does  and  fawns 28 

Possessing  undersigned  commer- 
cial fish  for  sale 1 

Selling  game  fish 1 

Shooting   migratory   game   birds 

from  motor  driven  vehicle 1 

Killing  deer  with  horns  less  than 

three  inches  long 8 

Killing  non-game  birds 3 

Taking  fur  bearing  animals  with 

gun 2 

Possession  over-limit  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl 4 


AGENTS   PARTICIPATING   IN 
ARRESTS    DURING    NOVEMBER 

The  following  Conservation 
agents  and  rangers  participated  in 
arrests  made  during  the  month  of 
November: 

Agents:  M.  S.  Barber,  Angelo 
Benandi,  Levert  H.  Bird,  Lionel 
Broussard,  John  Busalacchi,  Sam 
Chaze,  Wilton  Decuir,  Tom  Duck, 
John  Poolkes,  John  W.  Gilbert,  Al- 
len Hawsey,  B.  B.  Head,  Lesma  He- 
bert,  P.  E.  Huddleston,  Sam  Nunez, 
Chas.  Olano,  P.  S.  Reardon,  Jack 
Stanfield,  Elton  Williams,  Robt.  J. 
Pertuis,  Whitney  Vincent,  Mark  B. 
Cooper,  W.  J.  McCauley. 

Rangers:  J.  W.  Bates,  Artie  J. 
Chatelain,  Lodgar  Duet,  D.  L.  Far- 
rar,  Gordy  Simon,  Lawrence  Sintes, 
Frank  Trocchiano,  Paul  Voitier,  J. 
W.  Wolfley. 


NOVEMBER  ARRESTS  MADE 

IN   28    PARISHES    OF    STATE 

Conservation  agents  and  rangers 
made  arrests  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember in  the  following  28  parishes 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  numbers  shown 
following  each  parish: 

Avoyelles  10 

Acadia 2 

Cameron 2 

East    Carroll 4 

Evangeline 2 

Iberville    25 

Jefferson 2 

Lafayette   6 

Lafourche 18 

Madison   11 

Morehouse 4 

Orleans 1 

Ouachita 6 

Pointe  Coupee 1 

Rapides 1 

St.  Bernard 3 

St.  Charles 1 

St.  James 9 

St.   Martin 6 

St.    Tammany 44 

Tensas 4 

Tangipahoa   8 

Terrebonne 4 

Vermilion 3 

Washington 2 

Webster   7 

West  Carroll 1 

Winn   2 


Bistineau  Dam 
Project  Completed 

(Continued  from  Page   Three) 
leaps  and  bounds  and  thousands  of 
dollars  were  invested  in  camps  and 
lodges   along  its   shores. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  surplus 
waters  flowing  around  the  free  end 
of  the  dam  produced  severe  erosion 
and  gullying  behind  the  dam.  Re- 
alizing the  urgent  need  for  com- 
pletion of  the  dam  and  spillway, 
citizens  and  sportsmen  of  North- 
west Louisiana,  years  ago  began  to 
urge  state  officials  to  complete  the 
project.  During  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  of  1940,  Governor  Sam 
Jones  made  the  completion  of  the 
Bistineau  Dam  one  of  his  pledges. 

The  dam,  completed  in  November 
is  now  1%  miles  long,  20  feet  high 
with  a  20-foot  crown  and  3  to  1 
slope   on   both   sides. 

The  spillway  is  1600  feet  long 
and  is  made  up  of  creosoted  sheet 
piling  backed  by  earth  fill  and 
gravel  on  upstream  side,  and  large 
stones  on  downstream  side.  It  has 
a  concrete  spillway  gate  structure 
in  the  center  60  feet  wide.  The 
embankment  at  each  end  of  the 
spillway  is  protected  by  a  covering 
of  large  stones  to  prevent  erosion. 

Considerable  activity  among 
sportsmen  is  in  evidence  upon  the 
completion  of  the  dam.  Boat  houses 
are  under  construction  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  a  general 
expansion  of  activities  on  the  lake. 


THE    FOREST    FIRE 
PREVENTION    CREED 

1.  I  Will  smoke  in  the  woods 
ONLY  while  halted  in  a  safe 
place,  completely  cleared  of 
dry  or  inflammable  material. 

2.  I  Will  break  all  burned 
matches  in  two  before  I  throw 
them  away,  and  WILL  NEVER 
throw  pipe  tobaco,  cigar  butts, 
or  cigarette  stubs  into  brush, 
leaves,  or  pine  needles. 

3.  I  Will  scrape  away  all  inflam- 
mable material  before  build- 
ing a  campfire,  then  build  it 
in  a  hole  dug  in  the  center  of 
this  cleared  space. 

4.  I  Will  put  out  campfires  be- 
fore I  leave — stir  the  coals 
while  soaking  them  with 
water,  wet  the  ground  around 
the  fire;  make  certain  the  last 
spark  is  dead. 

5.  I  Will  never  burn  brush  in 
windy  weather,  or  without 
plenty  of  help. 

6.  I  Will  put  out  any  small  fires 
I  find,  or  report  them  AT 
ONCE  by  phoning  the  nearest 
Forest  Ranger. 

7.  I  Will  remember  that  a  burn- 
ing match,  a  glowing  cigar- 
ette, or  a  smoldering  camp- 
fire  can  be  just  as  dangerous 

as  an   incendiary  bomb. 

Bistineau  Big 
Conservation  Step 

(Continued  from  Page  Three) 
Deeper  sands  were  explored  in 
1936  and  gas  and  condensate  were 
discovered  below  5000  feet.  Their 
high  gas-oil  ratio  together  with  the 
lack  of  marketing  facilities  caused 
these  wells  to  be  shut  in  until  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline  to  the 
field  in  1938. 

The  Legislature  some  eight  years 
ago  authorized  the  selection  of  a 
state  park  site  on  the  east  bank  of 
Lake  Bistineau  and  appropriated 
a  sum  of  money  for  use  in  convert- 
ing the  site  into  a  state  park.  The 
money  was  never  made  available, 
however,  and  no  work  on  develop- 
ing the  area  as  a  state  park  has 
ever  been  undertaken. 


OYSTER  PACKERS 
SEEK  CONTAINERS 

Louisiana  members  of  Congres 
were  petitioned  in  telegrams  sen 
Tuesday,  December  8th  by  Consei 
vation  Commissioner  Joseph  L.  Mc 
Hugh  to  use  all  their  influence  ti 
get  the  war  production  board  ti 
allot  tin  containers  to  raw  oyste 
packers  until  a  satisfactory  substi 
tute  for  tin  has  been  devised. 

The  WPB  has  ruled,  Commissone: 
McHugh  said,  that  no  tin  container; 
will  be  alloted  to  raw  oyster  pack 
ers  after  December  31.  This  wil 
strike  a  stunning  blow  to  the  oystei 
industry  in  Louisiana  and  othe 
oyster  producing  areas,  he  said 
pointing  out  that  almost  one-fourtl 
of  the  oysters  produced  in  the  stat< 
are  raw  packed. 

Oysters  are  second  only  to  sail 
mon  in  importance  in  the  fishing 
industry  in  the  United  States,  ac 
cording  to  the  Commissioner  wh( 
said  that  conservative  estimate! 
place  the  actual  production  o) 
oysters  at  around  90,000,000  pound: 
of  meat  a  year. 

Mr.  McHugh  said  that  the  WPI( 
will  be  asked  to  grant  an  extension 
of  time  for  cutting  off  the  supply  ol 
tin  containers  until  some  medium 
for  handling  the  raw  oysters  i£| 
found. 

MINERALS  HEARINGS  TO 
BE  HELD  DECEMBER  16th 

The  Minerals  Division  will  hold 
five  hearings  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 16th,  at  the  Monteleone  Hotel^ 
in  New  Orleans.  Included  will  be 
the  bi-monthly  state-wide  hearing: 
for  crude  oil  and  gas  production  foil 
January  and  February,  1943. 

On  Monday,  December  21st,  in] 
the  Supreme  Courtroom  in  the  State; 
Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  Cont( 
servation  Commissioner  will  re-heai 
the  application  of  Sugarfield  Oil. 
Company  for  permission  to  complete 
their  No.  1  Griffith  (Lerner  Victory] 
No.  1)  well  in  the  6800  foot  sands 
of  the  University  Field,  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish. 
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